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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any part 
ef the world. In clubs of five or more sub- 
scriptions, $1.00 each, plus $.25 postage for 
Canadian, and $.50 postage for all other for- 
eign subscriptions. Single copies, $.15. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
We suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet, 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
returned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. No remunera- 
tion for material used on Children’s Pages 
except by arrangement. 
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Whrl: in Turkey 


wa MERICAN women have always been sympathetic toward the lot of 


the unfortunate. Their deep-seated instinct for right and justice 
has been shown in all of the great social reforms that have grown up in this 
country. Wherever ministrations to the lot of those who suffer have been 


_ required, they have responded promptly and efficiently. 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning was a woman who lived up-to all of these noble 
traditions. Born in New Jersey, she lived most of her life abroad, principally 
in Istanbul, Turkey. Early in life she recognized the great need for humane 
work to benefit the unfortunate animals she saw daily on the streets, and in 
due time, she founded the Turkish S. P. C. A. She turned her lovely, large 
home and garden into the headquarters of the Society and she managed to 
obtain the directorial services of prominent Turkish citizens as well as sev- 
eral Americans. Driven by her great desire for improvement for the lot of 
animals, the Society grew in importance and stature. 


Mrs. Manning visited the United States regularly. At these times she 
always consulted with officials of our Society who aided her in every possible 
way and, upon her death in 1947, she left to our Society a trust fund to be 
used exclusively for Turkish work. Today the work in Istanbul is directed by 
Mr. Feridun Ozgur, a protege of Mrs. Manning. Mr. Ozgur, whose college 
education was provided by his benefactress, worked as Mrs. Manning’s 
assistant for years and became thoroughly cognizant of her ideas and ideals. 


On our recent visit, we met with the officials and directors of the Turkish 
S. P. C. A. and had opportunity to discuss with them the problems affecting 
their Society. (See photograph, page 15.) 


Today, the Turkish S. P. C. A. stands as a memorial to a generous and 
courageous American woman who, though far from home, thought and 
planned for the animals she knew needed help so desperately. Like many 
others, she chose our Society to be the trustee to carry out her wishes. This 


we are doing in humble gratefulness and in memory of this gallant American 
humanitarian, 


and the Lilies 


By Ruth C. Lattimer 


OSEPHUS (Bo) was a part angora, 

ringed tiger cat with snow-white 

bib and big, topaz eyes. He came to live 

with us, a wee kitten, in our northern 

Wisconsin home. A friend had brought 

him saying, “she'll love him!”, meaning 
nine-year-old me. We all loved him. 

Father was a photographer and there- 
by Bo got into his first serious trouble. 
He was always permitted the honor of 
being a part of the display window. This, 
after brief coaching as to the necessity 
of careful stepping. 

Upon this winter Saturday, the win- 
dow had been re-done with special care. 
A placement of Chinese lilies in a yellow 
bowl was among a few fine photographs 
on the black velvet cloth. 

Bo, never outdoors long on these cold 
days, had just come in from a romp in 
the snow. Getting himself well-groomed 
with white bib shining, he made a bee- 
line for the studio and window. I was 
curled up with a book on the small sofa 
in the reception room. A bit absently, I 
watched Bo jump lightly to the window. 
He apparently sensed that the window 
had been changed since his last visit and 
stepped with extra caution. 

He came to the bow] of lilies. Um-m-m, 
something smelled good—especially in- 
side that dish. Bo sniffed. A tentative 
paw reached in and removed a few 
stones and shells that were on top. Dirt! 
Rich, pungent dirt! 

Forgetting he was a gentleman with 
special privileges in a display window, 
he began to dig joyously. Stones, shells 
and dirt flew about in gay abandon. I, 
so fascinated in watching, forgot all else. 
Then we both heard something. 

Father! Without a word, he stood in 
tall dignity, gray hair slightly mussed, 


Whose Dog? . 


When I come home from the store 
And he greets me at the door, 
Wagging his tail like a semaphore— 
He's my dog. 


blue eyes snapping as he viewed the 
wreckage. Bo, realizing at once that he 
was in serious trouble, fled. With one, 
graceful leap, he cleared window and 
father and streaked, a black and gray 
flash, for the living rooms back of the 
studio. 


I helped clean up the mess. When 


father had the window restored to its 
former beauty, minus lilies, he admitted 
that he felt more to blame than Bo. He 


Bo, himself, as he posed for Father. 


should have seen that Bo had special 
instructions about a bow! of lilies. 

Bo had purred lustily when realizing 
that he had been forgiven. Never again 
did he disturb a thing in the window. 
He was simply a picture of furry domes- 
ticity among the photos. 


By Coral Nilsson 


When our friends come in to sup, 
He shakes hands and then sits up, 
Acting like a cunning pup— 

He's our dog. 


But when he drags home chicken 


dressing 


And old shoes and wants a blessing; 
It’s not long I keep you guessing— 


He’s YOUR dog! 


Truffle Scenters 


By Tom Farley 


Tighe since the dog became man’s 
best friend, he has been trained to 
do about everything one could imagine, 
from the questionable sport of tracking 
down anything from gigantic Kodiak 
bears, to rabbits, and even man; follow- 
ing his master, obedient to his com- 
mands; performing every variety of trick. 


It almost seemed that specialization in 
hunting dogs had reached the millenium. 
But that was before someone in Europe 
got the idea that dogs could be trained 
to track down truffles. Truffles, in case 
you haven't dined recently at a Parisian 
restaurant, is an edible fungus, some- 
thing similar to the mushroom, that 
grows about a foot underground near 
oak, pine and chestnut trees. In France 
and Italy, it is considered a rare delicacy, 
a fact more readily understood when you 
consider the going rate for truffles is 
$12.00 a pound. 


Truffle hounds have been sniffing the 
Italian and French countryside for some 
years now in quest of the fabulous fungi. 
In fact, there has even been a dog school 
established in Italy, the graduates of 
which school turn up their snouts at 
everything save the truffle. 


In recent years, there has been a move 
to introduce truffle hunting iin this coun- 
try, on both a sporting and a professional 
basis. Recently, Mr. Gent Leone, well 
known New York restaurateur, brought 
back to this country an Italian truffle 
hound. It is his hope that he can com- 
bine business and pleasure in seeking the 
tantalizing truffle. 


A point of interest to American dog 
owners is the fact that a truffle hunter 
need be no particular breed. A keen 
sense of smell is the only requisite. 
There, however, is the damper, which 
might well discourage many people from 
entering this variety of sport. It seems 
that the dog must first be taught to eat 
truffles to encourage him to search for 
them and at the rate of $12.00 a pound, 
it certainly behooves his owner to see 
to it that he acquires this taste in a hurry. 


But once the canine has the taste, he 
can smell a truffle that’s as much as 
fifteen inches underground. Then he 
must be restrained from eating the truffle 
once he’s located it. Experts say there 
are millions of truffles in this country 
just waiting to be sniffed out. 
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One section of the station, showing its attractive, landscaped grounds with palm trees and flowers. 


RUE Hawaiian hospitality is ex- 

tended to our pets once they arrive 
in the Islands. Each ship and plane hav- 
ing pets aboard, and most do, is met by 
a representative of the Territory of 
Hawaii, Animal Quarantine Station, who 
carefully places your pet, while still in 
his traveling case, in a jeep and taxis him 
to his home for the next 120 days. 

Since rabies are unknown in the 
Islands, and extensive research has 
proved that this period is required for 
continued protection against the disease, 
all pets entering the Territory are sub- 
ject to quarantine. 

But never fear—a visit to your pet at 
his new quarters will banish any qualms 
you may have felt at leaving him. You'll 
find each kennel a separate unit consist- 
ing of a roomy, comfortable, well- 
ventilated sleeping compartment, com- 
pletely protected from the weather, and 
a spacious outdoor run, with the kennel 


Playtime for Demi, my cocker. 


October 1954 


By Jean Vercher 


so arranged that’ your pet can be in the 
sun or rest in the shade, as his mood 
dictates. There’s an individual faucet 
and in the pan beneath, cool drinking 
water is always available. 

The Station covers eight acres of land- 
scaped grounds where Island foliage, 
palm trees and bright, flowering hibiscus 
help to make it a pleasant and colorful 
spot. 

There are accommodations for 225 
dogs, and kennels for the cats,: far re- 
moved from the dogs, number 30. In 
some instances you will find two dogs or 
possibly two cats, who have been raised 
together and will grieve if separated, 
quartered in a single kennel. For the 
larger breeds there are jumbo-size ken- 
nels for exercise and romping. 

Don’t think that your animal isn’t 
petted and pampered, either. He’s 
bathed and brushed regularly. You have 
only to make known how he likes to be 
handled and know that it will be done 
“like so.” 

A large stainless steel diet kitchen with 
a well-stocked pantry; an imposing array 
of vitamins; special formulas; sterilized 
feeding pans—all these are ready to cater 
to your pet’s eating pleasure. Merely 
hand your pet’s diet requirements to the 
superintendent and your pet will be fed 
accordingly. 

Who could ask for more generous 
visiting hours than noon to five o'clock, 
Monday through Friday, and on week- 
ends and holidays, noon until three P. M. 
Qualified attendants are on duty around 


Paradise 


the clock. A competent veterinarian is 
on call should your pet show the slightest 
sign of not being up to par. So that you 
may be comfortable during your visits, 
there is a bench in each kennel. Through- 
out, cleanliness is the keynote. The cost 
per day for dogs is 65c; for cats, 50c. 

At the moment, cocker spaniels form 
the largest group at the kennels, with 
boxers running second by a close margin, 
and almost all breeds having at least one 
representative. 

The last seven days are the longest, 
but what a wonderful occasion it is— 
“lei day”—that’s the day your pride and 
joy tags right along with you as you 
close the gate behind you. How proud 
he is, wearing the small flower lei you 
have placed around his neck. It says, 


“Aloha”—we're grateful to you for the 
care you have given our pet and we're 
happy that today he again joins the 
family. 


His lordship suns himself. 


- 
A 
mere 


Wide World Photos 


PICTURE 
OF THE 
MONTH 


From Denison, Texas, 
comes this picture of 
a parade for a dog 
hero. When neighbor- 
hood children learned 
that Tang, a collie 
owned by Capt. and 
Mrs. Maurice Dyer, 
won an award as the 
most heroic dog in 
the United States, 
they quickly formed 
an impromptu parade 
with Tang in the mid- 
dle. Tang has saved 
four children from 
death or injury under 
wheels of automobiles 
in the last three 
years, two of them in 
the last eight months. 
In every case, Tang 
pushed them out of the 
path of automobiles 
and pinned them to 
the curb as the veh- 
icles passed. He ac- 
companied the Dyers 
to Chicago for the 
presentation of 
awards, which in- 
cluded $1,000 in 
bonds and a gold col- 
lar and chain for 
Tang. 
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OOD morning!” The voice was as strident as a bugle 

sounding reveille. Startled, I looked up from a portrait 
I was painting of Mr. Blue to a woman animated by a pro- 
fessional smile and vibrating with determination. 

I said, “Good morning” with reservations and braced myself 
for a sales talk I knew to be forthcoming. Looking over my 
shoulder, she commented a little too favorably I thought on 
my work, ignoring the model, who was posing so beautifully 
on the picnic table. 

She said her name was Mrs. Wardka. Mrs. Polly Wardka. 
There followed several minutes of aimless chit-chat, then my 
visitor got down to business. 

“Believe me,” she said, “I do not make a practice of calling 
on cat lovers for the purpose of disposing of my pure bred 
Siamese kittens, but when Martha—you know Martha Wells, 
told me how fond you are of pets, I said to myself, now there’s 
a person qualified to own one of my precious babies.” 

There was much more along the same line, which gave me 
an opportunity to formulate a refusal of her offer with a 
semblance of diplomacy. In the middle of my monologue, 
she hastened to her car, picked up a cat-carrying case and 
returned. 

“Now, before you say another word,” she commanded, “let 
me show my little princess.” The kitten, whose name was 
Peach Blossom, was a cuddly little creature with eyes like 
sapphires and fur as soft as the fuzz on a pussywillow. 

“She's lovely,” I admitted. “Perfectly lovely, but... .” Mr. 
Blue seemed to think so, too, for he got down from the table 
and began nosing the “foreigner” from end to end. While the 
kitten apparently had no objections to Mr. Blue’s attentions, 
her owner certainly resented the liberties he was taking with 
royalty. 

“Go away, dog,” she said, “you'll hurt the little kitty. . . .” 

Mr. Blue, not recognizing the word “dog” as referring to 
him, did not go away. Here was a new cat, a different cat, 
and he was more than ordinarily interested. 

“Mr. Blue has raised dozens of kittens,” I told her, bored 
now with the subject and wondering how I could end it with- 
out resorting to rudeness. “In fact, we have three half-grown 
ones that he’s cared for since the day they were born... .” 

At that moment, the cats, the Graces, One, Two and Three, 
romped across the lawn in pursuit of a feather. 

“Oh, those,” said my visitor with curled lip. “Why waste 
food and affection on weeds of the cat world when for the 
small sum of fifty dollars you can own an animal of quality?” 

T explained that our cats suited my plebian taste well 
enough, and picked up my brush. If I thought to dismiss her 
by a show of industry, I was mistaken. 

“Let's say $35, then, shall we?” 

“Tm sorry,” I said, running out of patience, “but I have too 
many cats now. If you'll excuse me... .” 

“Thirty dollars then!” She was thrusting the kitten upon 
me, when Mr. Blue who had been biding his time, snatched 
the kitten from her hands and ran with it to the barn. 

Mrs. Wardka let out a scream that could be heard on the 
next farm, snatched up a shovel and dashed in pursuit. 

“If he so much as injures one hair on Blossom’s head,” she 
warned me, “I'll let him have it, so help me!” 

By the time we'd entered the barn from the front, Mr. Blue 
was departing through a rear opening—without Mrs. Wardka’s 
cat. 

“He's probably buried it,” I said, not thinking how this must 
sound to a person unfamiliar with Mr. Blue’s eccentricities. 
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“Mr. 
and the 


“And | did so want a Siamese kitten, too.” 


“Buried it!” Mrs. Wardka stopped dead, her mouth dropped 
open and her eyes rolled backward. 

“In the hay,” I shouted, thinking she was going to faint. 
“Blossom’s all right wherever she is, so just be calm. . . .” 

As if to bear me out, there came a tiny meow from the direc- 
tion of the mangers. 

“See,” I said, holding the kitten up. “There’s nothing wrong 
with her that a good brushing won't cure.” 

Mrs. Wardka had made good time from lawn to the barn, 
but on the return trip, she beat her own record. “And I 
thought you loved cats,” she snapped as she got into her car 
and slammed the door. Gravel flew as she backed out of the 
driveway and she was gone before I could think of a proper 
retort. 

I watched her become a small speck on the highway, then 
went back to my painting. But it was no use. The creative 
mood was gone and besides, my subject, again lying on the 
picnic table, was swarming with cats. 


: 
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Sense Humor 


HE ball and doll are the oldest toys 

known to man, but their enjoyment 
is not confined to humans. Carl Akeley, 
noted African explorer and naturalist, 
tells of once coming upon an elephant 
herd, whose young had gathered in an 
open space in the jungle. Here they 
were knocking a ball around, composed 
of a round piece of ant-hill that had 
broken off. Using their trunks as bats, 
they were really “going to town,” and 
having a grand time. 

Seals on the Pribilof Island off the 
western coast of Alaska, flipper-cuff a 
ball of snow and ice in much the same 
way, only using their broad, flat flippers 
as bats, and lolloping clumsily to home 
base; so it is not such a remarkable feat 
after all, that seals readily learn to play 
ball. 

Enos Mills, nature lover and writer, 
specialized in a study of the grizzly bear, 
and his books form delightful reading. 
Grizzlies, he says, sometimes come out 
of hibernation for short periods, and he 
tells of watching a large one having a 
hilarious slide down a long mountain 
slope. He skidded down on his hunkers, 
breaking his speed with right or left paw 
as needed. 

Mr. Mills became so engrossed in the 
antics of the huge fellow, climbing the 
slope time after time in numerous re- 


peats, slapping his fat legs in glee, that 
he lost his own footing and followed the 
bear down the slope, landing on the 
grizzly’s back in a cloud of powdery 
snow. He owed his escape to the fact 
that the bear was so surprised he gal- 
loped off without looking back to see 
what sort of creature was riding him. 

They also, Mr. Mills says, love to cart- 
wheel and use mud slides, as do the 
otters, beavers and minks, sometimes 
landing on the water in a sit-down strike, 
almost laughing aloud in their delight. 

Mountain sheep play “King of the 
Castle” and “Follow the Leader”; rab- 
bits engage in leap frog on moonlight 
nights; squirrels enjoy a game of “I Spy” 
and “Catch,” scrambling — scratchily 
around tree trunks, racing over branches, 
sometimes making six-foot leaps from 
dizzy heights. 

Dogs contend with each other in a 
“Tug of War,” using a rope, stick or 
piece of cloth stretched between them 
and held in their teeth. Squirrels, kit- 
tens, puppies and young of all wild ani- 
mals wrestle and box. 

We need not mention the monkeys, 
since their “shines” are too well-known, 
but surely the humaneness of these 
neighbors in feathers and fur presents 
its own appeal to friendly understanding 
and a willingness to live and let live. 


Dogs Loval lo Dogs 


By Tom Farley 


LTHOUGH stories of dogs’ devotion 
to man are common, stories of de- 
votion to other dogs are rare. However, 
just after reading an account of an un- 
usual happening of this type in a maga- 
zine published nearly a hundred years 
ago, history repeated itself—this time in 
Australia. 

The old magazine told of two dogs 
that “were in the practice of going out 
together to romp around the mountain 
near New York.” In pursuit of some 
elusive quarry, one of the dogs caught 
his head between two rocks and was un- 
able to free himself. 

For the next eight days, the other dog 
tried by signs to bring human help to 
his trapped friend, but was unable to get 
anyone to follow him into the woods. 
When at last help did come, they found 
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the trapped dog terribly hurt from 
efforts to free himself, but alive and far 
from starved. For he had obviously 
been well fed—the ground around him 
was covered with bones and scraps of 
— that had been brought him by his 
pal. 

And now comes the report from Mel- 
bourne of a dog owner who tells how 
two collies trapped in an abandoned 
mine shaft were kept alive by a third 
collie who carried food to them each day. 

Mrs. Irene Hughes, who lives near 
Melbourne, said that recently her valu- 
able collies disappeared and, after two 
weeks, she noticed her third collie leav- 
ing the house with a piece of meat in 
his mouth. She followed and saw the 
dog drop the food down the shaft. In 
it were her missing dogs. 


Alike Yet Unlike 


OTH cats and dogs have tails, of 
B course, and both use them in ex- 
pressing their feelings, but whereas the 
dog’s wagging tail is indicative of glad- 
ness and friendliness, the swin or twitch 
of a cat’s tail shows either anger or ex- 
citement, as when puss is about to spring 
at a mouse. 


A dog cannot sheathe his claws, but a 
cat can—and if well-bred, does, except 
when the claws are really needed. 


The brown bear is a good tree-climber, 
yet his cousin, the grizzly, is unable to 
climb trees. And, while the brown bear 
is a vegetarian and usually harmless, the 


grizzly is ready to kill when hungry. 


Many species of animals are horned, 
but horns show remarkable differences. 
The cow’s horn is hollow and is eally 


‘horn; the elephant’s tusks are virtually 


solid and are of ivory; the horn growing 
over the nose of the rhinoceros is made 
of closely compressed hair and is far 
tougher than either of the others. 


If you watch cows and horses in a 
field, you will see that when a cow gets 
up from the lying position, the hind 
quarters rise first, but with a horse, it’s 
the other way. 


Both wasps and bees have poison- 
bearing stings, but when they are ex- 
amined under a glass, the difference 
becomes obvious. While the stiing of a 
wasp is smoother than the most beauti- 
fully made needle, that of the bee is 
barbed. That is why the bee dies after 
stinging a person; it isn’t killed by 
“human poison” as some humorist sug- - 
gested, but is fatally wounded in the 
struggle to extricate the stinger. 


Young rabbits are born underground 
and are blind and almost naked at birth; 
but hares are born in the open, are 
covered with fur, and are able to see and 
move about soon after arriving. 


Among the birds, we find the ostrich 
an expert runner, but unable to fly; while 
the swallow, a regular acrobat in the 
air, has legs so short that it’s only with 
the greatest difficulty that it can walk on 
the ground. Also, as opposed to birds 
that cannot fly, there are animals that 
can—the bat and the so-called “flying” 
squirrel, for instance. 


Butterflies and moths both fly, but the 
former settle with the wings held up 
vertically, while the moth folds them on 


the body. 
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URPRISING as it may seem, this 
curious little animal is a cousin of 
the Australian kangaroo. Not that they 
resemble each other in the least, nor does 
the opossum jump like a kangaroo. 
Nevertheless, this creature belongs to 
the group of marsupials, or pouched ani- 
mals. He has a body somewhat like 
that of the raccoon or tree bear and is 
about twenty inches long. All four of 
his legs are the same length, with five- 
clawed toes for climbing. He takes to 
a tree quickly because he doesn’t walk 
very well and like the bear, builds his 
nest in the hollow of a tree. His gray 
or white fur is tipped with brown all 
over and his long rat-like tail is used as 
a balance in climbing and swinging. 
The opossum has a sharp, pointed 
face, ears like a bat, the five-clawed feet 
of a little bear, and the pouch of a 
kangaroo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Opossum never leave» 


their babies at home. When they are 
small, Mamma "Possum carries them in 
the pouch on her abdomen. Often there 


are a dozen or more, and they are a half- 
inch long when born. When old enough, 
they ride on their mother’s bagk. Ar- 
ranged in a row, they cling fast with 
their claws to the fur, their little tails 
wrapped around the. parent’s tail and 
held high-ver their backs. They are 
extremely cunning, but by nature slug- 
gish and stupid. They hunt mostly by 
night out in fields, woods, and swamps, 
but they pay well for any food they con- 
sume by eating the destructive cotton 
rat. Their favorite fooc is, of course, the 
sweet, frost-wrinkled persimmon. 


The “play ‘possum” trick originated 
with this little fellow. When approached 
by an enemy he closes his eyes, pretend- 
ing to be dead. Oftentimes, he fools his 
pursuers by rolling into a limp ball and 
lying still, all the while keeping a watch- 
ful eye. No sooner has the intruder 
vanished than the ‘possum unrolls and 
slips away. 

There are twenty species, ranging in 
size from that of a mouse to that of a 
cat. Except for the far north, they are 
found in most parts of the United States 
and South America. 


The Persecuted Owl Tribe 


HERE exists, for no very good rea- 
son, widespread prejudice against 
the owl tribe, including the fluffy little 
brown screech owl that seems to delight 
in being a near neighbor to man and 
dining almost exclusively on the mice 
and insects that do so much harm in his 
immediate vicinity. True, the great 
horned or common hoot owl now and 
then lifts a squawking hen off its perch 
during his nocturnal prowlings, but it is 
small payment for his good service to the 
ruralist, for his wholesale destruction of 
rodents. And that ugly, sad-faced barn 
owl is worth his weight in gold. 
Biologists have identified forty-four 
different kinds of owls in our forty-eight 
siates, some scarcely larger than a spar- 
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row, while others rank with our largest 
birds of prey. They all do untold good 
and are among the very best friends the 
farmer has, but, strangely enough, are 
neither understood nor appreciated—in 
fact, are almost universally classed with 
his enemies and instantly shot if ap- 
prehended about his premises. 

The barn owl should be fully protected 
by law everywhere, for his number is not 
imposing in any locality—in fact, seems 
to be on the decrease generally. Man, 
who should be his trusted friend and 
protector, is ruthlessly destroying him 
and, incidentally, paying quite dearly 
for the privilege. Young owllets have 
voracious appetites, and the half-dozen 
members of the usual brook consume 


daily an incredibly large number of mice, 
beetles and many other obnoxious ver- 
min. Some years ago, an observing 
naturalist estimated that one pair of barn 
owls on his neighbor's place destroyed in 
one year approximately six thousand 
mice. It would be interesting to know 
how large a pile of grain such a horde of 
marauders would eat and its value in 
dollars and cents to the owner. 

The owl, it therefore seems, is in the 
same class as our friend the skunk. Each, 
in his own way, is of inestimable value 
to the farmer or gardner or even the 
average householder. These animals 
should be protected both by law and by 
education of the general public concern- 
ing their true worth. 
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WE JUST CAN’T WAIT 


At least, that’s the way it looks as 
these two kittens wade right into their 
dinner even before the lady of the 
house has a chance to put it down 
where it would be easier for them. 
In the meantime, their own mother 
looks on somewhat disapprovingly at 
their gluttonous behavior. She knows 
from long experience that there will 
be plenty of food when her turn comes. 


Photo by Photo Workshop 


POSITION IS EVERYTHING 


Sixteen-year-old Jean Gilluly of Edgartown, 
Mass., tock this picture of a Labrador retriever 
mongrel taking his ease and at the same time 
surveying the landscape of Martha’s Vineyard 
from the bedroom window. The young photog- 
rapher helps at the Edgartown shelter of our 
Society weekends and during the summertime. 


Photo by Jean Gilluly 
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TALE OF TWO MOTHERS 


This hen has challenged a mother’s right to raise her 
eight baby rabbits on the farm of Gerald Hebert, Great 
Bend, N. Y. Soon after birth, the hen decided to take 
over. She insists on sitting on the rabbits as she would 
her own baby chicks. Strangely, mother rabbit may 
nurse her babies at the end of the trunk, their tem- 
porary home. As soon as the nursing is over, however, 
the hen pecks the mother away and takes charge. 


Photo by Frederick H. Kimball 


“PRISONER 12” 


Captain Joseph J. Fogarty had an unusual prisoner in a cell at 

police headquarters and at mealtime the captain saw to it that 

this prisoner was well cared for. “Prisoner 12,’ a plump white 

hen was found wandering in the business section of Auburn, N. Y., 

early one morning and was picked up on a suspicion charge, 

booked and lodged in jail. Later, “‘Prisoner 12"’ was paroled in 
the custody of a poultry fancier. 


Auburn Citizen-Advertiser Photo by Laverne G. Moe 
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My Restaurant Was Popular 


By Fern Berry 


BIRD restaurant with a wide array 

of food was made by the writer and 

placed under a big pine tree at her vil- 

lage home. It served during one of the 

most severe winters that Michigan has 
experienced in years. 

An ordinary fruit crate was used. A 
large eye was screwed into one end and 
a piece of clothes line rope fastened into 
the eye. The rope was securely tied to 
a limb of a pine tree. This gave three 
shelves for food. At first the wind caused 
a lot of swaying but a heavy piece of 
iron (an old fashioned flatiron) was set 
on the bottom shelf and this served to 
steady the box. 

The shelves were kept well supplied 
with seeds, many of which were gathered 
from a nearby field and the yard. Among 
these were the rich seed of the common 
rat-tail plantain which birds like, ripe 
corn cockle, and sand vetch. Rolled 
oats, crumbs, sunflower seed, even pop- 
corn and corn meal were supplied to the 
feeder all winter. 

Suet was placed in a contained made 
by using fine mesh wire and tacking it 
to the tree trunk. The restaurant was 
also supplied with water and grit. 

Placed high enough so that cats and 
dogs could reach neither the food nor 
the feeding birds, the place was a popu- 
lar one for such birds as chickadees, nut- 
hatches. woodpeckers (hairy and downy), 
finches, cardinals, bluejays, evening gros- 
beaks (spring), sparrows and starlings. 
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Calling All Cars for Cat 


“Kitnaped”’ kitten recovered threugh poignant editorial 


By Mabel C. Olson 


ATS, being the individualists that 

they are, and photogenic enough to 
warm the heart of the most blasé news 
photographer, often make the news 
columns and wire photo pages of daily 
newspapers. But it is not often that they 
rate editorial comment as well, and in- 
voke a flood of letters. 

Such was the response given the call 
of Mrs. Edith Andersen, of Fairview, 
Oregon, for help in rescuing one “half- 
grown, blue-gray kitten, with white un- 
der the chin, white whiskers, and four 
white feet,” that was abandoned after 
being “kitnaped” from her home. Thanks 
to the editorial, Mrs. Andersen has her 
kitten back, looking sleek, full of cream, 
and no worse for her adventure. 

Here is a part of Ben Hur Lampman’s 
masterly editorial, which appeared in 
The Oregonian, and brought about the 
happy reunion. Is it any wonder that 
Mr. Lampman is Oregon's beloved poet 
laureate? 

“The kitten, that never before dodged 
traffic or knew the bright lights, was 
kitnaped last Friday from the home of 
her now disconsolate mistress, Mrs. Edith 
Andersen, Box 536, Fairview. This news- 
paper, to which Mrs. Andersen has re- 
vealed her distress, in a letter, truly 
considers the case of the kitnaped kitten 
to be one which warrants calling all cars. 

“The salient facts are that on the 
evening of November 10th visitors to the 
Andersen home abducted the white- 
footed kitten and conveyed her to 
Gresham, where they changed their 
minds (sic) and abandoned her. They 
tossed her out of their car when they 
went into a restaurant to eat. What, to 
them, was another blue-gray kitten-cat, 
more or less? Would it have made any 
difference if they had known that the 
white-footed kitten was an orphan, raised 
by her grandmother, and leoks just like 
the old one, who fetched the grandchild 
a mouse every day of her life? Perhaps 
it would. Perhaps it wouldn’t. But the 
old cat and the kitten, alike in their 
markings, romped together a good deal 
and slept as one cat in the barn. And 
all three acres of the Andersen place 
were theirs. 


“I wish,’ sighs Mrs. Andersen, ‘people 
who steal kittens could know the misery 
the old cat has gone through.’ And of 
the wandering kitten she writes, ‘She 
must miss the big barn with hay to sleep 
in, and the wide open places to play— 
and also her grandma. As for herself, 
Mrs. Andersen testifies: “I hate to go 
out to feed the chickens, as I have to 
pass where the little bundle of fur 
bounced out at me every morning. I 
wake up every night and wonder if she 
is cold and hungry. If this writing is 
poor, it is because my eyes are filled with 
tears.’ 

“It seems important to us, to whom 
Mrs. Andersen has told her trouble, that 
the half-grown kitten with four white 
feet should be restored to the Fairview 
farm where her grandmother calls for 
her; fetching mice from the pasture, and 
calling. And, too, we are humbly proud 
because Mrs. Andersen asked this page 
to help recover the kitten, that the Fair- 
view kitnaping case may have an ending 
as happy as a catnip revel. You know 
what to do about the kitten if you find it, 
don’t you? Of course, you do! Let us 
see, good people, if we can’t get Mrs. 
Andersen’s kitten back for her and for 
the kitten’s grandma. That’s why we 


say, so to speak, that we are calling all 
cars! Calling all cars!” 


Photo by Frank Sterrett 


Kitten who was given shelter by Miss Norma 
Hundley, who recognized her from description. 
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Buffalo like these were once fast disappearing and are now protected by the American Bison Society. 


Species 


Courtesy of the Forest Preserve District of Cook County, Illinois 


. the past 2,000 years, more than a 

hundred kinds of birds and more than 
a hundred kinds of mammals have dis- 
appeared from the earth. The last one 
of each is dead. It also seems likely that, 
among the less conspicuous lower ani- 
mals—reptiles, fish, insects, etc.—several 
times as many species are gone forever: 
but their passing was not often noticed 
or mentioned in histories. Of the known 
total of vanished species, more than a 
third dropped out during the past fifty 
years, about another third in the nine- 
teenth century, and a little less than a 
third in the previous eighteen hundred 
years. With few exceptions these were 
all wiped out, directly or indirectly, by 
man. 

Not since he lived in caves and played 
hide and seek with saber-toothed .tigers 
has any predatory animal challenged 
man for dominance of the earth. He has 
made short work of them, as well as 
many others that furnished a handy 
source of food or clothing, served as 
ornaments, or offered sport. Further, for 
each species or subspecies that has dis- 
appeared completely within the Christian 
era, six times as many others are seriously 
threatened. 

The word “dodo” is commonly used to 
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signify someone or something very silly 
or very dead. The Dodo was a large, 
heavy, grotesque bird—stupid, flightless 
and ground-nesting—that lived on two 
islands in the Indian Ocean until 1681 
when the last one vanished because of 
man and the hogs he imported. Another 
famous example is the Great Auk, a large 
swimming bird somewhat similar to the 
penguin—alert and swift in water but 
helpless and unable to fly or to run on 
land. Two centuries ago there were 
millions of them on the rocky shores and 
islands of northern Europe and North 
America. The eggs were taken and the 
birds were eaten by the sailors but the 
auks’ doom was sealed and the last one 
killed in 1844, after it was found that 
there was a market for their feathers. 
The story of the Passenger Pigeon and 
how countless millions lived in the hard- 
wood forests east of the Great Plains is 
well-known. The last one died in 1914. 
The large Ivory-billed Woodpecker may 
now be extinct, because it lived only in 
swampy forests of big virgin timber 
which have virtually all been cut for 
lumber. The Heath Hen, an eastern 
relative of our prairie chicken, in spite 
of a century of special protection and 
pampering, made its last stand on 


Martha’s Vineyard, an island on the 
Massachusetts coast. The last one, an 
old bachelor, died in 1938. 

The American Bison or “Buffalo.” 
which once ranged over a third of this 
continent in herds adding up to over 
sixty millions, was reduced by hunters 
to a scant thousand animals in the 1890's. 
Fortunately, its extinction was foreseen 
in time, and, largely through the efforts 
of the American Bison Society organized 
in 1905, it was saved and there are now 
more than forty thousand of these beasts 
living under close protection in this 
country and Canada. But the Eastern 
Bison, a subspecies that lived entirely 
east of the Mississippi, had been killed 
off completely by 1825. The Eastern 
Wapiti or Elk lingered on until about 
1885 when they too fell prey to man. 


MOVING? — Don’t miss a single copy 
of Our Dumb Animals. Send your new 
address together with the address label 
from your last copy to the Circulation 
Manager at least five weeks in advance. 
Or, if you prefer, there is a convenient 
card for this purpose (Form 22-S) avail- 
able at your post office. 
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Project 


By Charla Bidwell 


Educational Staff Member of the American Humane Education Society 


Shown with the results of ‘their project and the objects of their study are (left to right) 


~ 


Elizabeth Lukas, Sandra Sawicki, Marlene Ritter, Charles Embury, our Mrs. Bidwell, 
Ronald Paquette, Gail Ann Chartier with “‘Tuffy,’” and Lester Stepno. 


F OR several months the boys and girls 
in Miss Helen Piela’s sixth grade at 
the Chapin School in Willimansett, 
Mass., have worked to prepare an inter- 
esting and educational exhibit, their 
“Nature Study Corner.” This project 
covered the various lessons discussed 
during that time, and the variety of sub- 
jects studied was shown by the mounted 
objects and pictures on the bulletin 


board. 


the Record 


OLICE contacted one of our western 

Massachusetts agents, recently, to go 
with an officer to the apartment of a 
couple who had witnessed the brutal 
torture and killing of a neighbor’s cat by 
an 18-year-old boy. They said the boy 
had the cat in a car in front of their 
apartment at midnight on a certain date, 
and he tormented the cat for at least five 
minutes till it was yowling with pain. He 
then took the cat to a nearby river bank, 
smashed its head with a rock, and threw 
it into the river. One of the witnesses 
retrieved the animal and called the 
police. 

The owner of the cat was contacted 
and said that the boy had told her he 
had killed her cat when he was drunk, 
because her sister would not go out with 
him. 

With the policeman, our agent called 
on the offender, who readily admitted 
that while he was drunk he killed the cat 
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Every day they realized more and 
more what an important part animals 
play in our lives. During the classroom 
period when cats and dogs were topics 
of discussion, emphasis was placed on 
proper care, feeding, exercising, and pro- 
viding good sleeping quarters. Closer 
study revealed that pets have feelings 
and must be handled gently, for they 
give us pleasure and have proved to be 
of great service to humanity. 


because it scratched him six months ago. 
He showed the men the scars. He also 
had fresh scratches on his left hand from 
the episode of a few nights before. 

The defendant also said he killed the 
cat because it was crazy. He denied 
torturing it before he killed it, but ad- 
mitted having the cat in his car for five 
or ten minutes before killing it. He said 
he was petting it. 

He claimed he killed the cat by chok- 
ing it, but an autopsy showed a skull 
fracture. However, further injury was 
impossible to determine so long after 
death. 

“I went to the Clerk of Court’s and 
signed a complaint, which was heard in 
two days,” our agent adds. “The de- 
fendant was fined $100.00, but being un- 
able to pay, was sentenced to jail.” We 
think an asylum would be more suitable. 


Complaining that a man in her neigh- 


The children learned why we should 
protect our feathered friends, too. Just 
a few reasons, for example, are that birds 
eat injurious insects, mice, and weed 
seeds. 

They also learned that conservation of 
our forests and woodlands is of great 
importance. Through reading different 
books and articles, the members of this 
class became fully aware of products 
made from trees, how birds and animals 
depend on them for homes and protec- 
tion, and how they help prevent floods. 

A variety of nuts, cones and leaves 
were identified, labeled and mounted or 
suspended by pieces of string. Some ex- 
cellent pictures of cats and dogs, birds, 
insects, moths and butterflies found a 
place on the bulletin board. A number 
of objects were arranged on a work table, 
along with some of the reference books 


used. 


In addition, helpful reading material 
was made available at all times to pupils 
who wished to do research work in a 
particular field. 


Reports from Our Agents 


borhood hit her dog with a pitchfork, a 
lady called our Springfield branch and 
requested that an agent investigate the 
matter. Our agent first examined the 
dog, but found no visible injury. 

Then he visited the elderly defendant, 
who claimed the dog was attacking him 
and he hit it in self-defense. The dog 
involved is only 2% months old, so our 
agent explained that dogs that age are 
apt to be playful. The man was warned 
not to be so hasty in hitting an animal, 
for, in some instances, this could be the 
reason for his being “attacked.” Then 
our agent asked the complainant to do 
her part by keeping the dog restrained 
as much as possible. 

One of our agents set a humane box 
trap for squirrels, which were damaging 
a complainant's home. The squirrels 
were taken to a park and released un- 
harmed. 
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“Sambo” 


By Harry C. Smith 
Our Worcester County Agent 


I LOST my pal the other night. Sambo, 
our black cocker spaniel, who traveled 
on all my investigations throughout the 
country for the last ten years, is dead. 

I patted him at midnight and he 
seemed all right, but when I came down 
at seven in the morning, he lay dead 
with his head on his paws alongside my 
chair in the office. 

Our neighbor wrote the enclosed epi- 
taph, for she and many others through- 
out the county knew him as a good- 
natured, well-behaved dog. Sometime 
I'll want another, but at the present time 
we couldn’t stand it. The doctor said 
Sambo died of a heart attack. We buried 
him under a big pine overlooking the 
house. 


To the Master and Mistress of Sambo 


Although the little fellow’s gone, 
I know his memory stays; 
You still recall his shaggy form, 
His winning doggy ways; 
But I feel sure that God, with 
All His mercy and His love, 
Provides for good and faithful dogs 
A happy home above. 


He’s left you for a while, but 
Somewhere up beyond the skies, 

He'll listen for your footsteps 
On the road to Paradise; 

It may be you'll be early, or it 
May be you'll be late, 

But he'll be there to greet you 
When you reach the Golden Gate. 


— Ruth E. Atwood 
Medical Meeting 


UR Chief of Staff, Dr. Gerry B. 

Schnelle, attended the national 
meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association in Seattle, August 
22 through 26. He spoke Wednesday, 
August 25, on the subject, “Congenital 
Dysplasia of the Hip (Canine) and 
Sequelae.” A hip disease identical with 
that seen in man, it was first described 
by Hippocrates about 400 B.C. The 
disease is increasing markedly through 
inheritance in several breeds of dogs. 
Its effect varies from painful lameness to 
total inability to use the hind legs. Diag- 
nosis is by X-ray. The disease was first 
described in dogs at the Angell Memorial 
Hospital in 1933. 
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R. ERIC H. HANSEN (left), Presi- 
dent of our Society, and Dr. Gerry 

B. Schnelle, Director of Veterinary 
Medicine and Chief of Staff of our Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, pause before 
the plaque dedicated to the late Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley to pay their respects 
on the 100th anniversary of his birth on 


Our President Visits Turkey 


Dr. Hansen photographed in Istanbul, Turkey, with officials and Directors of the 


Dr. Centennial 


July 25, 1854. Dr. Rowley, whose death 
occurred in February, 1952, in his 98th 
year, was President of our Society for 
34 years, and later Chairman of its 
Board. In 1915, Dr. Rowley founded 
our Hospital, the largest of its kind in 
the world. 


Turkish 


S.P.C.A. Seated (left to right) are Feridun Ozgur, Secretary of the Society; Dr. Hansen; 
Nazim Kibrizli, President; and Ali Galip Tas, Treasurer and legal adviser. Standing (left to 
right) are Sadi Ozgur, Chief Inspector; Zuhdu Sevgen, Veterinary Surgeon; and Mithat Ozgur. 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Not Henrietta, but another chicken equally loved by her young master. 


Henrietta Is Confused 
By Judy Webber (14) and Alfred Webber (11) 


N our farm, we have a chicken named Henrietta. She is 
the most affectionate chicken we ever saw. She will 
hop on your shoulder and ride around wherever you go. 

The other chickens did not like her, so we let her sleep in 
the house. Every time we forgot to let her in the house, she 
would jump up on the windowsill and peck on the window 
until she attracted someone’s attention. Then we would open 
the window and let her in. 

Finally, my mother said that we had to make Henrietta sleep 
outside with the other chickens. The chickens had been sleep- 
ing in the dog house until Lady, our collie dog, had seven 
black puppies that had to sleep there, so we had to make a 
house for the chickens. But Henrietta still would not sleep 
with her relatives; she slept in the dog house with the puppies! 
We don’t know whether Henrietta thinks she is a chicken or 
a puppy. She is the same color as the puppies. She also eats 
with them, even if it is meat. Lady will let Henrietta eat with 
her puppies, but she won't let the other chickens. 

Wherever you see the puppies, you will usually see Henri- 
etta. Once we even found Henrietta cuddled up in a hole 


with a puppy. 
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By Susan Titeomb (13) 


NE Christmas at five o'clock in the morning, mind you, 
my father came home with Butch, my handsome 


brindled boxer. 


Sleeping in positions no other dog could master is one of 


Butch’s favorite pastimes. Another is bathing in the neighbors’ 
goldfish pool. He may have his faults, but he is still the most 
lovable dog I have ever had. 


So That’s Why 


By Helen Hannon (11) 


One night my cat acted very strange; 
I wondered why she quivered. 

She ran around, then began to cry, 
And then began to shiver. 


Then my mother said, “I think I know,” 
And with my cat walked toward its bed. 
“I think we'd better leave her alone.” 
That's what my mother said. 


When I got up the next bright morn, 
I nearly jumped for glee; 
Because all around my little cat's bed 
There were kittens, three. 


Photo by Nancie F. Illingworth 


Dressed in his Halloween costume, 2'/2-year-old Gary stops to pose 
with his pal, Candy, before they go “Trick or Treat’’-ing. 
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Tipper Is Tops 


Y dog’s name is Tipper. He is five years old, and was 

born on the Fourth of July. He is a very smart dog. 

I have taught him many tricks, such as sitting up, shaking 
hands, and walking on his hind legs. 

Tipper is a good singer, too. At least, he thinks he is. When- 
ever he hears music on the television that suits his liking, he 
jcins in. Tip is also a good watch dog. He barks and lets us 
know when anyone is anywhere near the house. 

Here is a picture of my dog. I think Our Dums Anima s 
is a wonderful magazine, and I hope you keep publishing it 
for a long time. 


Maybe She Likes to Wade 


; By Mary Luce (9) 

RISKY is a gray and white Angora kitten with a bushy 
Fait Her fur is soft and warm. She was given to me by a 
friend when she was a year old. 

When she began to drink milk, she put all four paws into 
the saucer at once. Then she would take her paws out and 
lick them, one by one. , 


Music Is His Name 


By Frances Patrick (7) 


USIC got his name because when he barks it sounds 

like music. He is my playmate. I taught him to sit 
and beg. When he wants food he barks. When I feed him 
he thanks me by licking my hands. He likes to swim, too. 
My dog is my real pal. 


October 1954 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLE: Across —1. ink, 
4. coo, 5. wet, 6. elf, 10. or, 11. pencil, 13. on. Down— 
l. ice, 2. note, 3. K.O., 7. lock, 8. Fri, 9. hen, 11. Po, 


Heigho-ho! Come to the FAIR! 


We mean ANIMAL FAIR, of course, our Tuesday 
night TV show, where, with John Macfarlane as host, 
appear many of his fascinating friends of the animal 
world. You'll enjoy meeting “Mr. Mac’s” weekly 
visitors and hearing the animal stories and facts he 
has to tell. 

The meeting-place is Channel 4, WBZ-TV, and the 
time is 6:15 - 6:30 P.M. every Tuesday. 


Won't YOU be there? 
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3." Yes" In SPanisH.- 


6. OCEAN. 
9. LIGHT BRown Color. 


7. OLO WAY OF 


SayinG You". 
8. LoevTewanT - ABBY. 


lo. 

I]. Teus. 
12. SRoRT For “IT IS - 12. NoTE IN SCALE 
13- FoR™ oF *No" To ATTEMPT 
IS. WiTHIN. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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ar. 
By Wayne O’Leary (12) 
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“Tanya” gives her mistress the— 


Wool Her Back 


Zona and Grant Zagoren meet Tanya for the first time and the pleasure seems mutual. 


most dogs shed their hair 
with the coming of spring, the 
owners aren't necessarily happy about it. 
But Mrs. N. W. Starnes of Torrington, 
Connecticut, is really pleased when her 
dog’s hair-shedding time comes along, 
for she is making an afghan from the 
hair of her pet, Tanya. 

Tanya, it must be admitted, is no 
ordinary dog. She is a Samoyed, which 
is an Arctic breed native to the tundra 
country which extends from the eastern 


The Priceless Gift 


By Marjorie McKay 

HE dog is man’s best friend,” how 

true! Such a friend traveled 400 
miles recently to rejoin his master. And 
when King Edward VII died, his wire- 
haired fox terrier followed sadly along 
behind the fun carriage on which his 
beloved master was carried. 

A dogs devotion is often pathetic, 
especially that of the dog that chose to 
stay and die with his little master in the 
destruction of Pompeii. Found after 
2,000 years, the inscription on its collar 
read: “This dog has three times saved 
his little master; once from fire, once 
from drowning, and once from thieves.” 
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shores of the White Sea of Russia to the 
River Yenisei in West Siberia. Her an- 
cestors’ long white coat served a dual 
purpose, keeping them warm and pro- 
viding protective coloration. Unknown to 
the western world until 1870, Samoyeds 
are named for the nomadic aborigines 
who kept the breed as sled dogs, shep- 
herds for their reindeer flocks, guards 
and pets for their children. The Samoyed 
people treated the dogs with great kind- 
ness and the dogs, as a result, are extra- 


By Ruby Zagoren 


ordinarily fond of people—and wonder- 
ful with children. 

Tanya inherited that love of people. 
When she saw this writers small tod- 
dlers, Tanya immediately ran and kissed 
them. 

Usually Samoyeds shed once a year, 
but Tanya, having a heavy undercoat, 
sheds twice. Each time Mrs. Starnes 
brushes her hair with a wire brush. She 
gets about half a pound of wool at each 
shedding and this amount, spun and 
woven, makes a square yard of cloth. 

Mrs. Starnes has saved Tanya's hair 
over a period of years and from it has 
woven her now large afghan, which is 
almost completed after four years of 
spare-time weaving. Mrs. Starnes weaves 
four-inch squares on a frame and then 
crochets the squares together. 

Tanya, who has lived with Mr. and 
Mrs. Starnes since she was a puppy ten 
years ago, is playful, and when she sees 
people laughing, her intelligent face 
seems to break into a laugh, too. This 
writer was laughing heartily at Tanya’s 
antics with a toy frog, but I stopped 
laughing from surprise at seeing Tanya’s 
mouth widen into a grin, too! 

Mrs. Starnes says that this handsome 
dog has always been very close to the 
family and has never shown any ill- 
tempered traits. But then, she’s treated 
royally; since horsemeat appears to dull 
her lovely coat, Tanya dines on hamburg! 

But with that heavy overcoat and 
undercoat, Tanya sleeps in the coldest 
spot in the house, and loves it. 


NEW DISTEMPER “CURE” NOT SUBSTANTIATED 


In an article published in the August, 1954 issue of ‘’The Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association,”” and in many subsequent news releases, claim was made 
that a new drug entitled, SRH, was an effective cure for distemper. Thorough study of 
the original article, which was by a Cincinnati veterinarian, does not support the conten- 
tion that the material is, in fact, effective against this canine scourge. The report is 
brief, incomplete, does not meet scientific standards in most respects, and did not deserve 
publication in this national journal. Press releases to the public on the basis of this 
For “The Journal of the A. V. M. A.” 
to have published this report on an ostensibly new medication was unwise and definitely 
unjustifiable. 


unsubstantiated study represent a cruel delusion. 


GERRY B. SCHNELLE, V.M.D., Chief of Staff, 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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May we remind you? It's time to order your 


Christmas Gift Subscriptions 


(12 sparkling issues for only $1.50 per year) 


Take advantage of our 33 1/3% Quantity Discount! 
Five or more subscriptions ordered at one time are 
only $1.00 each, per year. 

It’s the easy way to do your Christmas gift shopping 

— saves Time, Effort, and Money 


My boss is mighty good to me — is sure to please all ages. ‘ 4 
Although I’ve got no pedigree. Send your check or money order NOW to 
He feeds me Wirthmore every day 

ome L Our Dums Anmats, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. THIS SPACE 
DOG FOOD Funeral Service CONTRIBUTED 


Local—Suburban—Distant 
Contains Chlorophyllin 
MEAL PELLETS KIBBLED BISCUIT 
CHAS. M. COX CO. TO OUR FRIENDS 
ESTABLISHED 1886 
In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
177 Milk St., Boston, Mess. “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
Write for location of second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
your nearest dealer in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
OR of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY I give to the ns wre ae as ss of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of................eeeceeees 
Annual dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 
Supporting Annual 66.00 Annual 2.00 The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 advice will be given gladly. 


New! New! New! 


UP-TO-DATE materials for teachers, Junior Humane Society lead- 
ers, Scout leaders, or youth programs in camp, club or home need AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


not be expensive. Your humane society’s library should have these 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
basic aids: : Please send to me at the address below: 

’ 1. Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE RECREATION || -----: copies of the book ; 
(see review, page 18, in August OUR DUMB ANIMALS) is NATURE RECREATION @ $3.50 each = $...... 
full of good humane philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, || ...... copies of the filmstrip 
as well as program ideas, and sources for further free or inex- CARE OF THE CAT @ $2.00 each = $...... 
pensive materials. (with manual) 

2. Our CARE OF THE CAT filmstrip will cover the needs of In payment of the above, | enclose a check or M.O. for$...... 


classrooms, Junior Humane Society programs or Scout merit 
badge study. A 85 mm. black-and-white filmstrip of 28 
frames, it comes complete with instruction manual and script. My Name 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


companying coupon to order now. Supplies are limited, so “first 
come, first served.” 
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"£00 
/ COVer, Shown at the left, but in ful] Color, is g beautify 
bination sift and Sreeting Which will Teming Its re. 
Cipiens of you Very day and Month of th, Year. Size 
| 3/4 "x6 1/4 “perfect for every Use. 
G a Calenda, Pricps 
(, Boxeg in lots oF ten Calenda,. te, envely ves) 
age & Solq Only lots of 10 $1.00 Per box 
| 10%, discoun, On °rders of 1,000 and Over. 
4 For 20 extr, Charge of $3.00 fo, the firs; hundred 
and $1.09 for €ach *dditiona) hundreg (or fractio, 
ae thereos da 'Wo-ling of Your Name and 2d dreg, 
i or name and Steeting Will be Printeg each, Calenda, 
= No °rder, for imprint. Can be *Ccepted afte, Octobe, 
Ig and None for les. than 100 COpies for €ach im Tint 
ad Calenda,. Will no, be boxeg 
180 Lon Wood Boston 15 Mass. 
Anima) Protection SUcietin. 
ORDER FOR “CALEND Ap OF ANIMAL 
The following discouns, lowed onl, 
to *Cietieg Working the interes, of anj. ENClose my Check for ¢ Please Seng “alendar, to; 
Mal Protection Order, MUSt Witten 
©N the S9Ciety*, letterheag and be for S0cj. NAME 
ly use NOt fo, the Use of ndividuar, as. 
‘arr. 
4noun itse ° Warran WORDING For IMPRINT 
10% discoun, Orders from 100 to 750 
15 0 discouns On Orders From 760 to 1,500 
20% discouns On Orders from L510 t, 2,500 
300 discouns On Orders from 2,510 ove, 
WE CANNoy FOR MAILING ON 
ORDERS RECEIVED AFTER NOVEMBER 954. PLEASE ORDER EARLy 
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